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Only a few weeks elapsed after the return 
of the army of general Harmar, from the ex- 
pedition against the towns on the Maumee, 
until the Indians came upon the frontiers to 
revenge themselves. ‘They did not wait for 
the return of spring; but, contrary to their 
usual system of warfare, commenced ticeir 
operations in the middle of winter. 

Their first attack was upon the settlement 
at Big-Bottom, upon the Muskingum, thirty- 
five miles above Marietta. Previous to that 
time, the people in that part of the country 
had never been molested by the Indians; but 
on the contrary frequently received friendly 
visits from them; and, having experienced 
their uninterrupted peaceful disposition for 
almost three years, had become entirely un- 
apprehensive of danger. The settlement at 
Big Bottom wascomposed principally of young 
men without families, who, by becoming ac- 


iual settlers, had each entitled themselves to | 
a tract of one hundred acres, in a large body | 


of land laid out in donation lets by the Ohio 
company, upon the frontier of their purchase. 
They occupied a block-house and two cabins, 
all near together, and amounted to only 
eighteen in number, besides a woman and 
two children. A party of Indians approached 
the settlement on the second of January, 1791, 
and laid concealed, upon the watch, until the 
dusk of the evening, when they divided into 
two parties, one of which went to one of the 
cabins, while the other went towards the 
bleck-house. The party that undertook the 
capture of the cabin, entered it without noise, 
and in a manner apparently friendly; and as 
soon as they had all got in they made signs 
to the men within it, four in number, te be 
quiet, threatening them with the tomahawk in 
case they resisted, and immediately bound 
them as prisoners. The other party came to 
the door of the block-house, and found its 
inmates, who had shortly before come in frem 
their work, engaged in preparing their supper, 
with their arms laid carelessly around the 


apartment. A large Mohawk Indian sudden- 





ly pushed open the door, and his followers | 
poured im a volley with their rifles, and then|his escape; but he answere 
rushed in and completed the work with their | 


temahawks. The only resistance they met 
with was made by the woman. 
Mohawk was holding the door open, at the 
moment of the firing, she seized an axe, with 


which she gave him a severe wound; but she | 


was immediately afterwards tomahawked. The 
only persen in the block-heuse who was not’ 
killed, was a boy who had concealed himself) 
in the bedding piled up in the corner of the 
room, and was not discovered, until the In- 
dians began to search for plunder after the 
massacre was over. ‘They saved his life, and | 
«fterwards carried him to Detroit, together 
with the four men taken in the cabin. ‘The 
other cabin was occupied by two men named 
Ballard, who immediately on hearing the fir- 


ing at the block-house, rushed out and made) 
their escape, and reached the next frontier set-| way through the Indians 


tlement before daylight, in time to put the in- 
habitants on their guard. ‘The Indians came 
on early inthe morning; but finding the peo- 
ple prepared for their defence, made no attack, 
and retired without molesting any other set- 
tlement. 


Within a few days after the attack upon the! 


settlements on the Muskingum, a much more 
formidable force approached those in the Mi- 
ami country. 
ter was Dunlap’s station, now Colerain on the | 
Great Miami. The garrison consisted of thir- 


ty-five regulars under the command of captain | 


Kingsbury, and there were about fifteen men | 
of the inhabitants capable of taking part in 
its defence. About the 10th of January, the) 
Indian force, which was supposed to amount| 


While the | 


i ° 
'with a flaming brand. The 


iced, reached Cincinnati in safety, 


to pursue them very far. 


der, and Hunt was told toran and try to make 
t that he could 
not. The Indians immediately put their 
threats with regard to Huntin execution. He 
was tortured and mangled ina most barloreus 
Yinanner; and the last of his sufferings, fiom 
ithe appearance of his body after the seige 
was breken up, was the burning of his bowe!s 
attack upon the 
‘d,and the 
the day, during which a 
number of the Indians were killed and woun 
ded, while the only injury done to any of the 
girrison was a slivht wound to one of the 
men, in the arm. ‘The women bore their part 
in the defence, by running bullets, for which 
purpose, when lead fualed, they melted down 
their pewter utensils. When night came and 
| the firing had ceased, one of the men left the 
garrison, and having sueceeded in making his 


fort then commence: 
tinued throughout 


firing was con- 


without being noti- 
where he 
gave the first intelligence of the attuck of the 
station. ‘The news was spread to Columbia, 
and the inhabitants of both places volunteer 
ed; so that with the regulars that could be 
spired from fort Washington, a considerab!e 
force was raised, which marched without de 
lay to the relief of the place. They arrived 
about 4 o'clock in the afierneon, and found 


The frontier post in that quar-| that the Indians had given up the seige about 


two hours before; having first either killed or 
driven off all the stock around the garrison. 
They were followed a short distance, but were 
not overtiken, and it was not deemed prudent 
The seige had last- 
ed about twenty-six hours. 


In the course of the followiag spring, the 


to three hundred warriors, invested the fort. | enemy again began tu lay in wait for boats 


In their approach, they fell in with some men} 
who were ranging the woods, killed one named 
Cunningham, wounded another named Sloane, 
who however escaped to the fort, and took’ 
one, named Abner Hunt, prisoner. When, 
they surrounded the fort, they fastened a cord) 
to Hunt’s ancle, and made him get upon a 

log and demand a surrender, in which case 
they promised that all lives should be spared ; 
but declared that, otherwise, the whole garri-| 





upen the Ohio. About the 20th of March a 
detachment of troops was ascending the river 
from fort Washington to Limestone, and were 
surprised by the Indians, and twenty out of 
twenty-two were massacred with the toma- 
hawk, without a gun being fired. A few men, 
a during the same spring, started, in a periougue 
| from Cincinnati to Columbia, and were at- 
above the mouth of Deer creek, 
sad several of them were killed. Buta short 





son as well as Hunt the prisoner, should be} time afterwards,a desperate encounter witha 
massacred. The garrison refused to surren-| single boat discouraged them from that mode 
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of fighting, and the rivor subsequently remain- 
e! unmolested, In fict there was probably 
no ecourrence in the whole war, in which 
more sigail bravery was displayed, than in 
Hubbell’s boat fight; and no victory was over 
botter merited by those who obtained it. 

Captain William Habbell had removed from 
Vermont to the neighborhood of Frankfort in 
Kentucky, and having gone to tho eastward 
on business, Was returaing down the river in 
a flat-boat which he had purchased on the 
Monongahels. The company on board having 
received various accessions on its passage 
dowa, consisted, on leaving the mouth of the 
Kenhawa, of nine men, three women, and 
eight children, From various circumstances, 
it was thought probablo that they would be 
attacked by the Indians, and Mr. Hubbell was 
appointed commander of the boat, and pre- 
wirations Were made to resist any attack that 
might ba made upon them, by dividing the 
wine mon into watching of three, and putting 
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their arms in as good condition as possible, desperate resolution, and the Ladians were 
23d of March, they) compelled to draw off to tho shore, 
overtook six beats, and at first thought ef) time the boat had drifted close to the bank, 


In the evening of the 


continuing in their company; but they soon 
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with a pair of pistols, to repel the enomy, who 
were just attempting to board, and had got 
their hands upon the sides, He fired his pis- 
tols,and then caught up some small wood 
from a pile prepared for the fire, with which 
he prevented them from entering, and finally 
beat them off. About this time the boat of 
captain Greathouse appeared in sight, and the 
Indians left Hubbeli’s bout to attack it, It 
was taken without the least resistance, and 
rowed to the shore, where the captain and a 
boy were murdered, ‘The Indians then took 
the women who were on board and placed 
}them in their own canoes, and returned to the 
‘attack of Hubbell’s boat, the defenders of) 
which were reduced to the alternative of yield- 
ing, or perhaps of killing the women, whom 
the Indians placed in the most exposed situa- 
‘tions, our of the boat's crew had been dis- 
abled entirely, in the first encounter, and the 
captain was severely wounded in two places. | 
They nevertheless resisted the attack with 








By this 





and sevoral hundred Indians were running 


found that they were likely to be in mere! down, and commenced firing upon them, On- 
danger by keeping together than by leaving) ly two of the crew were now uolurt, and they | 


them, as they could not be prevailed upoa to) 


attack of the enemy, which there was so much | from the enemy's fire, which was continued 
‘They accordingly manned | for about twenty minutes, before they got out 


reason to expect. 
theiy oars, and went abead of the other bouts, | 
one of wiiel however, ia charge of captain! 
Greathouse, at fiest kept with them, but its 
crow ceasing to row,it fell behind’. Daring 


theo'« arly pore of the night, a eanos was SCOR | 


floating along ta whieh they supposed were | 
fadians observing them, They thought it) 
probable that the attack would not be made | 
until daylight, aad therefore continued their! 
regular division of the night-watch, intending | 
4s soon as morning appeared, to make all the | 
show of force that was possible, by having | 
ai the men visible. It was arranged that the | 
wemon and children, in case of attack, should | 
he down in the bottom of the boat, with the | 
bagwrage piled around them. 

Just at the dawa they were hailed from the | 
shore, and begged in the most piteous tone to | 
land and take soma white peeple on board, | 
but kaewing the artifices used by the Indians, 
thoy kept on their way, when tho language of 
entreaty was turned to that of abuse and in- 
sult, and verified their suspicions. ‘They soon 
hoard the sound of paddles approaching thera, 
and belore long saw three canoes coming to 
the attack, each containing from twenty-five 
to thirty Fndians, Every thing likely to prove 
an incumbrance was thrown overboard, and 
the men took their positions, with directions 
to fire successively, and to mike every shot 
tell. "The Indians on coming up, placed one 
of their canoes before the bow of the boat, 
ene astern, and the other at one side, and a 
volley was poured in by one of them, which 
wounded two of the beats crew. The fire 
was returned, and checked the Indians, anc it 
then became more deliberate on both sides. 
in a short time, captain Hubbell had his right 
arm disabled by a ball passing through it, and 
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were placed at the oars, while the others laid 


mike the proper disposition for resisting the | down, wherever they could screen themselves 


of its roach, when the women and children 
were paraded on the deck, and all jeined in 
three cheers as a parting salutation to their 
discomfited assailants. 

Two of the crew had been killed in “the 
contest, and another mortally wounded, On- 
ly two of the nine had escaped uninjured, 
One of the children in the bettem of the boat 
had reeeived a wound in his arm and another 
in his forehead, but had lain quiet, and did 
not even inform his mother until the contest 
was over; because, he said, the captain bad 
ordered them to remain silent, and he was 
afraid she would have made a noise, if he had 
told her. 


Tho boat reached Limestone abowt mid- 
night following the day of the battle. Every 
plank above water was piercod with bullet- 
holes; hardly a space of twe feet square be- 
ing to be found which did uot contain several, 
The five boats, which they had passed on the 
night before the attack, arrived safely at Lime- 
stone the next day, the Indians not having 
ventured to assail so many together after be- 
ing signally defeated in the encounter with a 
single one. 


After the retarn of Hlarmar's expedition, 
governor St, Clair had sent conciliatory mes- 
sages to the Miami tribe of Indians but with 
no effect. In March, the attempt was again 
renewed, by sending Cornplanter, a Seneca 
chief, with several others of his tribe to the 
Miami villages, with instructions to impress 
the Indians with the desire cherished by the 
United States, for the establishment of peace, 
and with the evil consequences they would 
drawupon themselves by persisting in their 
hostilities. ‘These overtures likewise failed. 





In April similar messages wore seat to the 
Delawares but with the same result, 

During the spring, one of the spies employ- 
od in the service of the Ohio Company's set: 
tlements wae killed by the Indians on the 
Hockhoching. On the 2st of May, twe 
men were at work upon an out-let in Cin 
cinnati, when they were flied upen by the 
Indians and one of them numed Joseph Cur 
ter, was taken prisoner, but the otheresec ipedt 
tinhuri, Some young mon soon collected and 
sratted jp pursuit, eight of whom, out of the 
forty continued after reaching the top of the 
hills, ‘They son were able to distinguish 
Cutter's track, in consequence of his losing 
one of his shoes; and discovered also, that 
the Indians were equal to themselves in num- 
ber, They continued the pursuit on the 
run, until dark; when they returned to Cin 
cinnati, and found aflerwards that the Indi 
ans only went about two miles farther than 
they were followed, before they encamped 
A party went out after them the nextday, 
but did not overtake them, On the first of 
June, John Van Cleve, the maa whe escaped 
when Cuiter was taken, was at work, with 
two other men, upon ihe same out-lot, They 
were fired upon by some Ladians, and imme- 
diately ran for the town, Afler runniag 
several yards, Van Cleve lad become con. 
siderable in advance of the others, when a 
naked Indian, who it was expeeted had con 
conled himrelf in a tree tep for the purpose 
of intercepting their retreat, spruag upon him 
and a short struggle ensued, in which he 
succeeded in throwing the Indian upon the 
ground, but at the same instant reccived a 
mortal wound from his kolo. The Ladian 
stabbed him several times, aud hoeving taken 
his scalp, ran off, before the other two men 
came up, by which time ho was already 
dead, 

In May, Gen, Scott,of Kentucky, conduc 
ted an expedition of volunteers against the 
Indians upon the Wabash, which on the bat 
of Juno, arrived at their villagos, several of 
which they destroyed, and thirty-two of the 
enemy were killed, and filly-cight taken pris. 
overs. The army returned to Kentucky, 
without the loss ofa man, 

In the meantime the government had de- 
termined that an army should be raised and 
led against the Indians, consisting of a foree 
they would not dare to encounter, and com- 
manded by an officer, whose qualifications 
for the station were thought to ensure a suc. 
cessfulissue to the campaign. ‘The com- 
mand was confided in General St. Clair, who 
although be had been uniformly unfortunate 
in his previous military carver, enjoyed the 
highest confidence of President Washingtor, 
and the general respect of the army, ‘The 
force with which he commenced his campaiga 
consisted of three regular regiments, prin. 
cipally new levies without discipline, with 
two companies of artillory and one of cay- 
alry, and upwards of six hundred Kentacky 
militia, Fort Hamilton was built in their 


advance during the mouth of September, and 
afterwards Fort Jefferson in the early part of 
The object of the expedition wae 


October, 
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the destruction of the towns on the Muamoo, | paid no attention to the circumatanees, and land Mexperienee Of the troops, hada very 


against which Harmer’s campaign had been) gave no notice of tt to General St, Cla 
After placing a garrison in fort Jef-| Colonel Oldham alae neglected the com 


made, 


“ i " 
ferson, the army continued to advance slow-| mands that had been given to him to seour 
ly, having toepen a road with much libor| the woods before daylight; and the conse 


until, on the third of November, it encamped |) quence was, that nother 


the army nor 


| . . 
on the ground afterw irds occupied by fort) commander knew of the vicinity of the ene 


Recovery,—-By the timoit reached that place 
in consequence of the filure of the contrac 
tor, the supply of provisions was not euffieient 
for the consumption of the troops, and they 
were put upon short allowance, From this 


my. Ut had been & constant practioe to beat 
the revellie and parade the troops under arme 
before diylight 
this had been done, and the troapa, afler re 


“maiming on parade tat} abouta halfan hour 
} 


through the body, 


its jull hilled except one, 
lwouade dl 


On the morning of the 4th, |) tour-hfhe 


-lmaterialeoet upon the fortune of the day 


One regiment lost all ite officera except 


lthrees of whom one was wounded by a shet 


The artillery officers were 
and he waa severely 
At length it waa manifest that 
lnothing buta retreat could save the remain 
ir rolthe array Neatly halt and 
of the oficera had Killen; and the 


the men 


lfire of the enemy waa aa destructive and in 
' e 


lcorsant aa ever ‘The General therefcre, 


. . | . | ‘ 
reason, or from some othor cause of disgat-| before sunrise, had just boon dismissed, when jordered Colonel Diake to form the remnants 


isfaction, sixty of the Keatucky militia had! the enemy 
deserted upon the last day of October, and | front, 


suddenty atiacked the militia in 
The druma Immediat ly beat to arm 


. } . 
turned homeward, and one of the regular) as soon as the firing was heard and tie freon 


regiments had been d apatehod to bring them were form d ais expoditiously aa possible Puli was tee 


back, and also to eacort some provisions, | (he militia were soon broken, and came run 
which were supposed to be on the read, ‘The | ning into the camp in disorder, followed by 


abaunce of this regiment, and the detach. / the Indians, and rushing through the frontlered thata retreat was unfounded 
. ’ } ‘ 

monts Which had boen left behind inthe gar-|line, threw it inte eoutasion, whiel it w 

risona, had reduced the army, by the time! aflerwarda 


nporsible entirely to reaedy 


ithad reached tts encampment on the 3d of) The enemy now vigorously attacked the first 


November, to about fourteen or fifteen hun-| lino, but were considerably checked by albe foreod out ofa welk, 
At this time the General suppo-| pretty well-direeted fire in retarn 
sed that he was within about fifleen miles of only for an instant, however; 


dred men, 


li Wile 


and ma few 


the enemy's town but the real distance was} minutes the second line was attacked also 


about forty-five; and the creek before the |The weight of the fire was directed apatost others forword, and sons 


camp, Which he supposed to be St, Mary’s| the centre, where the artillery wae pliced 


river, was a branch of the Wabash, 


The | The 


camp extended about three hundred 


ground being favorable, he had determined yards, and at woe POOn wholly surrounded, 


upon erectinga slight work for the protee-| and attacked from all quarters, 


The 


arvll 


tion of the baggage, the principal part of | ry-men were shot down and the guns silen 


which he intended to leave there, and move/| ced, 


onward to attack the enemy, as 
the detached regiment should arrive, 


The enemy concealed and shelter 


soon as|}ed themselves bolind loga, trees and banks, 
The | and continued a most deadly fire upon the 


main body of the army encamped in two lines | exposed troops, while they themeelves suller 


about seventy yards apart, with the creek in 
front, and the militia were posted on the op 


jed but tnconsiderable loss, 
{ 


tremendous, Goneral St. Clair was eo all 


posite side of the stream, about a quarter of | with the gout, that he was unable to mount 


a mile in advance, 
militia, Captain Slough was posted with a 


company of regalars, with orders to intercept) and towahawked early in’ the action, 


| 


Still in advance of the }a horse without assistance; and general But 


wis shot down 


’ ‘ 
Dive 


tler, the second in command 


any small parties of the enemy that might ap-/ officers suffered more than usual, in conse 


proach with a design to molest the 
fo communicate information of any important 
circumstances that he mightobserve. Colo 

nol Oldham who commanded the Kentucky 
militia, received orders tobe vigilant daring 
the night, and to send out patrols of twenty 

five or thirty men, in different directions be- 
fore daylight for the purpose of scouring the 
woods. The front line of the main body was 
composed of the battalions commanded by 
Major General Butler; and the second con- 
eisted of two batalions commanded by Major 
Bedinger and Major Gaither, and a regiment 
comminded by Colonel Drake, The right 

flank wassecured by the creek anda steey 
bank, and some of the cavalry with their pick- 
eis covered the left, 

A few Indians had been observed in the 
evening, who fled with precipitation when 
the militin advanced across the creek to en- 
eunmp. Captain Slough, who hud been pos- 
ted in advance, was alarmed during the night 
by the enemy approaching him in front and 
on the. flanks in considerable numbers; and 
some t me before daylight so many of them 
appeared, that he fell back upon the militia, 
and reported the fact to General Butler, who 





samp, and) quence of being exposed, while endeavor 


ing to restore order among the men. Afler 
the artillerists had been driven from thei 


guns or killed, their places were supplied 
With tafintry; bat it was impossible for therm 
to withstand the deadly fire of the enemy, 
and the guns were silenced, General St 

Clair directed his litter to the quarter where 
thiauttack was the hottest, and ordered Lieu 
tenant Colonel Drake to charge the enemy 
with the bayonet, The order was executed 
with great spirit and with apparent effect, 
the Indians were driven back three or four 
hundred yards, but Col, Drake was unable to 
maintain his ground, and was in turn drav 
en back by the enemy, At the same time the 
Indians had broken into the camp upon the 
opposite side, and a charge wos @erdered in 
that quarter, with the same effect, ‘The In. 
dians were routed and drivén back; but im- 
mediately forced the charging party to re 
tire, and pursued them back to the camp as 
before. Several charges was made in this 
maaner; and all with the same result, Ip 
each of them many men were lost, and the 
officers were almost all cut down. This cir. 
cumstance, in consequence of the rawnens 





isfand 


The carnoge wos 


of the battalions, and to charge the enemy, 
right flank, 
Th Charge 


tliv 


jus ifwith ad 


hut am reabtyto ! 
wt ihe 


’ 
iuht and left, and twoer thiee hundred (oop 
La] 


it 
ibaa got through thou lives before they dimeoy 


yn to turn thor 
anu tine rovd 


lndivona “ben ds ta 


‘bheeaunp 
arillery were abandoned, the horse be 
ling noarty all killed; the Gonoral himaell be 
iy mounted on a puckharse, that 
No order 
pre msorve Cun the retreat, whieh soon beeame 


' flight, 
accoutrements 


! 
could net 


‘ ould le 





The men threw away thew atin aad 
Some enidenvorod to aesiat 
Atbandoned thei 
fate, without an effort to eave 


i 
tis Pee, 


| frleade to then 
The 
atragples 4 


massacred by the ta 


them ehemy Lung upon 


l where 
behind to by 
ind no attempt was made to repel therm pur 


for 


were eontimually falling 


ulaAWh, 
suers, Who continued ta annoy thew 
about miles, "Phe disorder 
even afier the pursuit had coused, and the 
rond was strewed with tiiles 
further The fiigalive nat length reached fort 
Jefferson, which was twenty ome miloe from 
the batile ground, about sunset 
The killed in St, Claiv’s detent 
togix hundred and thity, and the wounded te 
two hundred 


fou reqned 


ition fot enatey 


ninounted 
and forty four, in addition te 
Wapyoners, drovers, peckhonmemen, wand we 
ment dt was Bp pom dthat near two hun 
dred women were with the orny, only three of 
whom escaped, Ol the officers thirty-seven 
wore killed and thirty were wounded, Among 
the former were Mejor Generul Butler, Colo 


nel Oldham of the Kentueky rola, two 
mujore, twelve Captaing, and m Licutern 
onete, 

When the army reached fort Jeiformon 


they found there the reyiment whieh had been 
vent after the militia deserters, whe had been 
unable toovertake. "They bad returned with 

out meeting the convoys Of provisions: trat 
had been expected, and there were none in 
the fort. A council heving becn called, it 
Was UnAT HOURLY Me re ed, that the strength of 
the army, ever with the addition of the Ki 
ment that bad not been in the wetion, wae 
notequal to what it was in the morning, 
and itwasnot advivable to advanee nga, 
It was therefore determined, to return te 
winter quarters in fort Washington, leaving 
4 garrison, with the wounded men, in fort 
Jefferson, The march was wecordingly reno 

med about 10 o'clock the same evening; and 
after marching all night, and part of the fol-, 





lowing day they met a convoy of provisions 
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some of which were appropriated to the sup- 
ply of their wants, and the rest sent to fort 
Jefferson. On the 8th of November, the 
remains of the army arrived at fort Washing- 
ton. 

The Indian force, which defeated St. Clair, 
has been varionsly estimated at from fifteen 
hundred to four thousand men. The smal- 
lest number has, however, generally been 
considered nearest the truth. It was cem- 
manded by a chief who had accompanied 
Burgoyne’s army in his campaign during the 
war of the revolution, and it was supposed 
that he alone had divised the plan of at- 
tack, in opposition te the opinions of the oth- 
er chiefs. 

Soon after the return of the army to fort 
Washington, General Scott, of Kentucky, 
conducted a body of mounted volunteers, 
which had been raised as soon as intelligence 
of the disaster was teceived, to the battle 
ground. They approached it with caution 
and secrecy, and a party sent to reconnoitre 
found several! hundred of the enemy occuapy- 
ing the ground, still enjeying themselves 
overthe plunder of the camp. All were in 
fine humor—some drunk, some playing and 
sporting in different ways; among whom 
were some diverting themselves with riding 
bullocks with their faces toward their tails. 
General Scott immediately disposed his for- 
@:ssoas to fuli upon them suddenly, and 
completely routed them, kiiling upwards of 
two hundred, with a very incensiderable less 
en his own part. The artillery, and some of 
the baggige yet remaining upon the field, 
were recovered, and about six hundred mus- 
keis were picked up in the camp and on the 
road, where they had been thrown away by 
the fugatives. Thus closed the eventful 
year of 1779, 

[ Western Monthly Magazine. 
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AN ADVENTURE, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCTY. 


The clock of Notre Dame was just telling 
midnight. I was hastening home to my hotel 
in the Suburb St. Germaine; when I crossed 
the Point Neuf, a horse, driven rapidly in a 
gig, stumbled and fell, sparks.of fire flew in 
all directions, from the violence of the fall, 
and a scream of alarm in a female voice issu- 
ed from the interior of the carriage. I hase 
toned to yield my assistance, and arrived very 
seasonably, for the driver, reckless of every 
thing else, had rushed to his horse’s head, and 
vainly endeavored to get the animal, which 
was dangerously hurt, upon his legs again. 

The lady had fainted. I took her out in 
my arms, and seated her on the side walk. 
As fear had beea the principal cause of her 
swooning, she soon opened her eyes; her sen- 
ses returned, and in a sweet and trembling 
voice, she thanked me for the kindness I had 
show her. 


“You will permit me, madame,” said I, “to 
complete he good work begun by so happy a 





chance: you certainly will not refuse me the 
pleasure of seeing you safely home.” 

“T am sorry to give you so much trouble, 
sir, but I accept your invitation thankfully; 
my abode is not far from this—I shall not de- 
tain you a moment.” 

‘What number, madame?” 

“Forty.” 

We were there in a few minutes. 

I was retiring. “Not yet,” said the lady; 
“you must not refuse some slight refresh- 
ment.” 

There was so much kindness in these few 
words, that I could not refrain accepting the 
invitation—more particularly as the stranger 
was very beautiful. We therefore entered, an 
old servant opening the door. 

“TI shall treat you without ceremony, sir, and 
receive you into my bed-room—it is absolute- 
ly too cold in the parlor.” * * * 

Refresliments were served up. The lady 
and myself seated ourselves at a marble table. 
The conversation of course turned upon the 
accident to which she had so nearly fallen a 
victim. 

“To you feel any pain, madame ?’’ I asked. 

“Not the slightest, sir—fright made me 
faint, but | am now perfectly well.” 

“Then I shall always bless the occurrence 
that produced me the happiness of your ac- 
quaintance.” 

“There was really something remantic in 
this adventure. Don’t you think so?” 

This singular question, although very sim- 
ple in itself, embarrassed me considerably. ! 
know not what answer I made toit; for a cold 
sweat had overshadowed my forehead. Ac- 
cording to my usual praiseworthy custom, | 
coursed over the lady’s bed with my eyes, and 
upon the embroidered muslin that covered it, 
[ had seen numerous drops of blood! Strange 
suspicions assailed me. The hour—the hor- 
ses’ fall might have been a trick; the uncere- 
monieus conduct ef my entertaincr—her in- 
vitation up stairs—blood—all these taken in 
connection, made me extremely uneasy; but 
judge my feelings when a moment later I saw 
the hilt of a dagger peeping out from the pil- 
low. I started up. I was pale no doubt; for 
the lady looked at me with alarm. 

“What is the matter, sir?” she asked. 

“Nothing, madame, nothing.” 

“You appear to be violently affected, are 
you unwell? Shall I ring for Thomas? we 
can soon prepare you a bed.” 

“Nothing ails me, I assure you. But it is 
getting late, and I fear my friends will be un- 
easy at my absence. I must beg your per- 
mission to retire.” 

“I cannot allow you to go in sucha state.” 

She had seized the bell cord. I would not 
suffer her to ring. “You must take a few 
drops of ether, at all events.” Saying this 
she ran to the door.of her dressing-room: the 
light penetrated into it; oh, horrible! a man’s 
head hanging by the hair met my gaze! my 
knees gave way, and I fell back upon my seat; 
the lady returned witha vial. Passing sud- 
denly from lethargy toa state of despair, “Let 
me fly,” I cried furiously ; “No, I will receive 
nething at your hands, Is this the reward of 
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the services I rendered you?” These werds 
produced a magic effect. The lady rang. 
Thomas appeared, but no order was given 
him. We were all three mute with surprise. 

Thomas at length broke silence. ‘Did you 
ring for me, madame ?” 

“Show the gentleman out.” 

I gave no time to repeat the order; in two 
jumps I was out of the heuse—the old ser- 
vant was at my heels, but the keen night air 
cooled my agitation, and I stepped a moment 
to breathe freely. 

“Wretch, what is your mistress’s name!” 

“Miss * * #,” 

“It is well. I shall complain of her.” 

“Sir?” 

‘J shall go immediately to the police office.” 

“Why so, sir?” 

“To have her taken up for murder—the 
proofs are ample.” 

“IT den’t understand you, sir.” 

“Of what profession is yeur mistress?” 

“She is an actress.” 

“What means that blood upon her bed?” 

“You are under a mistake, sir. You no 
doubt saw some tulip leaves that Miss scat- 
tered there this morning.” 

‘“‘And the dagger under her pillow?” 

‘‘My mistress has several; she was to ap- 
pear with one to-day; she made a selection, 
and the ene yeu saw she had probably re-- 
jected.” 

“But the man’s head in the dressing reom ?”’ 

“It was no doubt one of her wigs; you must 
have seen it from behind.” 

In effect | waited upon Miss , the next 
day in the green room. [ told her my ridicu- 
lous terrors, and they made us both laugh 
heartily. In short the consequences of this 
acquaintance were worthy of the manner in, 





which it was formed, and Miss ——- is now 
my wife. 
GLACIERS. 


Ne person can contemplate the surface of. 


this earth without being impressed with a 
deep sense of the beauty and grandeur which 
in almost every country itexhibits. Thesun- 
ny valley, the extended plain, the lofty ice- 
crowned mountain, alike manifest the pre- 


sence of that power which pervades the whele- 
Well has the poet express-. 


visible creation. 
ed this in the following invocation :— 

“Spirit of nature! This is thy fitting temple! 

Where not the lightest leaf 
That quivers to the passing breeze, 

But is instinct with thee!” 

With minds thus prepared to be affected by 
the sublimity or the seenes we must now im- 
agine, let usproceed to examine the origin 
and nature of those immense masses of ice 
which are termed glaciers, and which are 


found on the summits of high mountains.-—. 


When we ascend fromthe surface of the earth 
into the higher regions of the atmosphere, we 
find that the air becomes rarefied; the sun's 
rays, which impart warmth, are reflected 
round us with less inteusity, and a sense of 
coldness is experienced. Saussure, in tray» 
elling over the Alps, found that the tempera-. 





ture of the air diminished one degree for eve. 
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ry two hundred and eighty-seven feet that he 
aseended. Dr. Heberden, im journeying over 
the Azeres, found the thermometer fall one 
degree for every two hundred and forty-five 
feet. A thermometer, placed on the top of 
Arthu’s Seat, willstand threedegrees lower 
than another kept in a situation on a level 
with its base. Accordingly, it is found that 
snow exists in all countries ata certain height 
above the level of the sea, and this particular 
height is designated the “snow line.” We 
must now, then, picture to ourselves a lofty 
chain of meuntains—the range of the ma- 
jestic Alps. When tbe traveller has ascend- 
ed one of these mountains, he finds himself 
surrounded by colossal masses of ice. The 
snow which falls in these high regions is finer, 
drier, and more crystalline than that which, 
falling through a denser atmesphere more 
charged with vapor, reaches the lower region 
of the mountains. Most truly has the poet, 
in contemplating the summit ef Ment Blanc, 
said— 





«Mont Blane yet gleams on high: The power is 


there— 
The still and solemn power of many sights. 
° ° al Winds contend 


Silently there, and heap the snow with breath, 

Rapid and strong—but silently.” 
The snow which thus accumulates on the 
tops of these mountains, agglomerates in a 
slow and irregular manner, under the form of 
grains, into considerable masses, which, dur- 
ing the summer, are exposed to continual 
changes of temperature. The very keen 
cold of the night renders the surface of the 
mass so hard, that the footstep of the traveller 
makes noimpression ov it. ‘The intense heat 
of the succeeding day, however, separates 
anew the snewy grains, and the water so melt- 
ed, penetrating into the interstices thus pro- 
duced enlarges each grain by congealing 
round it. This operation proceeding for a 
considerable period, and on a great scale, at 
length gives rise te so compact a crystallized 
mass, that the rays of the sun have not” power 
to melt it; instead of which, they produce an 
expansion of the air within the glacier, which 
gives rise to sudden and violent rents at the 
surface, which are often of considerable mag- 
nitude. “One day,” says Professor Hugi, 
who explored the glaciers of the Alps, “being 
on the inferier glacier of the Aar during an 
intense heat, at three o’clock, P. M. I heard 
avery peculiar noise. I advanced rapidly 
from thirty to forty paces from the side where 
the noise was heard;I felt the mass of the 
glacier shake by jolts under my feet, and I 
seon discovered the cause. A fissure was 
formed in an instant, the aperture was elon- 
gated from twelve to twenty feet, se that I 
was unable tofotlow its formation. Some- 
times the operation seemed about to cease, 
and the mass separated itself very slowly ; then 
again, the fissure continued to open quickly, 
and by jolts. Many times Fran forward in 
time tosee the separation taking place under 
my feet. I followed in this way the fermatioa 
of the fissure over an extent of almost a 
quarter of a league, even to the border of the 
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|} 
ed at first, under the first concussion, about an | We hope the time is net far distant when 
inch and a half, but afierwards it again con-' the attention of the citizens of Kentucky will 
tracted, so that its breadth did net attain to|have been so effectually called to the urgent 
more than aninch. ‘he interior of this fis-;claims ef the manual labor system of educa- 
sure was rough and unequal; a part of the tion, which has acquired such “golden opin- 
crystals were broken into two, and others al-,ions’’ of approbation wherever it has been 
most untouched formed projections to which fairly tested, as to produce a spontaneous 
there were corresponding hollows in the op- movement for the establishment of such schools 
posite surface. * * * * During the whole ‘in this state. Physical education has been 
of my stay on the inferior glacier of the Aar, too much neglected for many years. Hence, 
we were awaked every night twice or thrice our seminaries of learning have seut forth their 
by the subterranean noises which proceeded annual hundreds of study-worn dyspeptics; 
from the interior of the glacier. Twice the; with minds well stored with knowledge of 
bed itself, which we had dug in the glacier, books, yet without the physical strength and 
and which was lined with slates and moss, elasticity of corpereal constitutien requisite 
was violently shaken by jolts analogous to to give efliciency and energy to the whole 
those which I had observed during the forma- character. 
tion of the fissure; but the shaking appeared) Manual laber schoo!s educate the mind as 
so deeply seated, that we could not for amo- well, to say the least, as other schools, while 
ment entertain the idea thatany rent or cre- they educate the body better. ‘There is an- 
vice would open at the surface.” Here we other motive for their encouragement. ,"They 
may for amoment pause, to reflect onthe awe- | give to those who have not the pecuniary 
inspiring effect of such a scene. It has been means for going through a common collegiate 
well described by Lord Byron, who has put course, an opportunity to work their way: and 
these words into the lips of the gloomy and experience bas proved that men who have 
desperate Manfred: | worked their ewn passage through the toilsome 
“y ; yet pleasant path of literature and sci nce, 

e toppling crags ofice! | ath we nll cece ene PO 
Ye avalanches, whom a breath draws down =| HAVE Net been less remarkable for their con- 
In mountains everwhelming,come aud crush me! contributiens te the sum of scientific and pro- 
I hear ye momently, abeve, beneath, ifessional learning, or done less for the literary 
Crash with a frequent conflict ; but ye pass, honor of our country, than the more favored 
And only fall om things that still would live; Satie al Macitlitile : 

On the young flourishing forest, or the hut \° M: sey cal 
| Manual labor seminaries of learning, if pro- 


And hamlet of the harmless villager.”’ 
CE a eee perly conducted, make as good and profound 
> S thus ‘~~ |Schelars as colleges on the old plan. But they 
in these glaciers, we may quote the following | make nedyspepiics. The devotees of s« ience 
observations and anecdete by Mr. Bobr, who jin their precincts come to their refectory with 
visited the glaciers on one of the high moun-) 5. keen an appetite as the farmer or the han- 
tains in the interior of Norway :—“It is not,” | dicraftman goes to his daily meals, because 
says he, “without terrer that yeu lock down they come from bodily labor and useful exer- 
into these fearful abysses, however beautiful ,cise to refreshment; and are prepared with a 
their azure-colored walls are. In their cold Keener relish for intellectual pursuits, than 
bettoms the lonely traveller has sometimes’ jie enjoys whose blood has net been warmed 
found his grave. A few years ago, a peas-| by hadily exertion. 

ant crossing over from Justedal to Nordfiord,| “ Manual labor schools do not over work the 
fell into one of these large clefis, which was) body, They aim to give the student only so 
concealed bythe snow. His only compan-| much labor as nature requires, to enable all 
lon, a faithful dog, ran dowa to Justedal, her operations in the human system to ge on 
barking and howling asa signal for help.— | with the vigor and harmony, and correctness, 
Nebody , however, compredended his mean-| which tend to perfect the whele man. How 
ing, till the person who had fallen down was | imuch, how long, and how severe labor she re- 
at last missed. Several persons then follow- quires let experience decide. One thing may 
ed the dog up to the glacier, who stopped at! be conceded however, and that is, that she re- 
the cleft, and gave such signs as put it beyond quires just as much from the sons of the rich 
all doubt that his master had fallen into it.— _as from the peor, from the princely nabob roll- 
They threw dewn a rope, and made loud cries | ing in his elegant and expensive equipage, as 
but ig vain ; the peasant had met his death in | from the son of the humbler laborer, whose oc: 
the immeasurable gulf. It was only by com- | cupation is at the wheel barrow or the wood- 


pulsion that the dog would leave the cleft.” | caw. On this subject, we say, experience must 


In »? 2 ~>. > * ° 
People’s Magazine. | decide, and to it let us appea). 
| Professor Hitchcock is: “So f; an 
Frem the Lexington (Ky.) Intelligencer. Lol tes cock, says: So far as I can 
. judge from my own experience and observa- 


MANUAL LABOR SCHOOL. | tion upon others, 1 would say, unhesitatingly, 


It is stated in the New York Farmer of that three hours of bodily exercise daily is the 
Nov. Ist, that “at the recent Agricultural Fair | minimum quantity which can meet the demands 
of Pawtuxet, R. I., several premiums were|of the human system, especially if the exer- 
awarded for superior crops, to the students/ cise be taken at different intervals.” 
of the Manual Labor School founded by the} And, as an argumont for employing these 
Society. The School commenced late in the) hours of exercise in the manner proposed by 
spring, yet the number of students amonnts} the advocates of manual labor schools. the Rey. 

















glacier, where it stopped. The fissure open- 


to 92, and the crops excced expectations.” |Dr. Alexander remarks: 
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“If two or three hours ought to be spent in 
healthful exercise, why not employ those hours 
daily in the pleasant occupations, of horticul- 
ture, agriculture, or mechanics?” 

We have no doubt that the prosperity of all 
our colleges, and their real value to the coun- 
try would be incalculably enlanced, were the 
exercises of a manual labor department made 
to constitute a part of the prescribed regular 
daily routine. A farm or an extensive garden 
might be attached to each whose products 
would more than supply its refectory, and, 
where eating “in commons” (a relic of monas- 
tic stupidity by the way) has been dispensed 
with, as in ‘Transylvania, the prodacts of such 
farm or garden, or workshop, might be sold for 
the advantage of the student. 

The rich as well as the indigent student 
should take this healthfuland profitable exer- 
cise, and if the rich did not need the pittance 
of the earnings of his own hands, he might 

consecrate the smali amount to the advance- 
ment ef the cause of letters, by appropriating 
it to the increase of the literary facilities affor- 
ded by his Alma Mater, But to make a man- 
ual labor school flourish, it must not be op- 
tional with the student whether he will work or 
not. He should be required to labor. He 
would soon love it, however repugnant it might 
nt frst be to his inclinations, or however much 
it may come athwart his early Liases, cr be at 
war with his provincial prejudices. 

We did not intend to say half as much on 
this subject when we took up our pen; but 
kaving gone thus far, the reader willexeuse us 
for introduciag an anecdote illustrative of 
our last remark, We had it from an eye- 
witness, 

A student from the south, (one of the Car- 
olinas we believe) went to the Oneida Man- 
ual Labor Institute to work and study. His 
father was affluent and could afford to sup- 
port him in idleness, if he regarded only his 
purse. The young man’s habits were such 
as are common among the sons of the wealthy 
planters of that section ef the union. Labor 
at all work, the performance of menial offices 
for himself, the brushing his own coat and 
blacking his own shoes were exercises to which 
le had never turned his attention, having been 
surrounded by slaves to go and come at his 
bidding, and to wait on their “young master” 
ut a word or a look. He had acquired the 
common through erroneous notions that laber 
was degrading; that it was better to be waited 
on by others, in a bungling and unsatisfactory 
manner, than to depend on himself fer those 
little services which he could in fact much 
better perform for himself. 

At the Institute every man and boy brushes 
his own coat and shoes, and keeps them neat 
and nice, and if they happen to need the aid 
of Snip or Crispin, he carries them himself to 
bo mended. Every one does this, and no one 
thinks of being ashamed to be seen so employ- 
ed. Our young southron had a shoe witha 
rip which must be closed. “A stitchin time 
saves rine” is an adage practiced upen at the 
Institute, and generally at the nerth more than 
in those countries where slaves darken the 
ijand. ‘Tho trouble now was to find acine one 








inquired fur some one. 
about his own business. 


the wished for object! 


laboring. 
te carry his own shoe to the cobbler. 


that needed the aw). 


squeamish companion. 
else. 


in such cases, to wait on hiniself. 


honest and honorable labor, joined with the 
pleasant pursuit of intellectual improvement 
could make him. 


world happily.” 
IARRIET MARTINEAU. 





is well known, 


and has published a translation of her inter- 
esting reply. Weare indebted for the re. 
translation here given to the Monthly Repos- 
itory—a work deservedly commended for the 
freshness and vigor of its original papers :— 

Miss Harriet Martineau to M. B. Mau- 
rice. 


London, June 3, 1833. 

Sir,—lI cannot refuse to give you the par- 
ticulars for which you ask ina lettor I have 
just received, respecting myself and the work 
which, after having excited your attention, 
has given yon an employment that I fear must 
sometimes be a tedious one. ‘The curiosity 
which the authors of popular works general- 


it too often myself not to be inclined to sat- 
isfy that whieh I may excite in others. 

My family is of French origiv, as my name 
must already have suggested to you. All 


father, who was a surgeon, quitted Ftance on 
account ef his religion, at the time of the re- 





vocation of the edict of Nantes, and settled 





— a AERTS REDE LIT at A TIE 





The extraordinary success of Miss Marti- . 
neau’s “Iilustrations of Politieal Fconomy”|#5 [had the choice of the 
A French edition is now |°0U!d show the folly of the populace of Man- 

publishing in paits; and the translater, M.}“" 
B. Maurice, naturally anxious to prefix to chinary, to the great detriment of the manu- 
his work sotne account of the writer, appears 
to have addressed to her a letter of inquiry, 


to carry our hero’s shoe to the cobbler’s. Hejat Norwich, in the county of Norfolk, were 
Every one was busy |he married a French lady, who had emigrated 

He watched and]|at the same period and for the same reasons. 
waited, and wondered how he should compass | Ever since, my family has maintained an hon- 
His fellows saw his|orable station in society, the eldest sons all 
sorrowful plight, but they did not laugh at and 
ridicule him. They were aware of his early | selves to commerce or manufactures. My fa- 
habits and they intended to bring him right by|ter the youngest of five brothers, was the 
a judicious, a philosophical remedy for the] proprietor, at Norwich, at his native place, of 
mental ailment under which they found himjone of the manufactories 


practising surgery, the others devoting them- 


peculiar to that 


‘Fhey did not tell him withasneer,jtown. He hadeight children, of whom I am 
But in| the sixth. 
the course of a week one of them, had a shoe 


I was born in the month of June, 1802.— 


Special care was taken |The following are the principal circumstan- 
that he should carry it to the cobbler, as‘a|ces which have combined to give me a taste 
thing of course, in the presence of their|for literary pursuits: my health, now per- 

And so of every thing | fectly good, was extremely delicate in my 
He soon found that it was the easiest, | childhood; I have been eversince that peri- 
the most independent, the most satisfactory | od, afflicted with an infirmity (deafness) which 
and the most honerable course of procedure| without absolutely depriving me of all inter- 


course with the world, has forced me toseek 


Our southern friend was not a member of] occupation and pleasure within myself; last- 
the Oncida manual labor institute four months,|ly, that which has contributed to it more 
before you might have seen him in his “tow 
frock” that tied round the neck and extended 
to his feet and wrists for the preservation of|ageis nearest my own, and who adopted one 
lis better clothes, standing driving the Insti-|of the learned professions. 
tute cart, empty, or Jaden with manure for the 


farm, cracking his whip, through the streets| volume entitled ‘Devotional Exercises,’ for 
of Whitesboro’, as merry and as contented as 


than all the rest, is the affection subsisting be- 
tween me and one of my brothers whose 


The first work that I published was a little 


the use of young persons. It appeared in 
1822, and itssuccess encuuraged me to let 
:|it be followed soon by another of the same 


“He is not ashamed to} description, entitied ‘Addresses, with Prayers 
work,” said our informant, “for he finds it 


fashionable, and is convinced that it is the|schools.’ 
most eligible mode of getting through the|occurred which was the origin of that series 


and Hymns, for the use of families and 
About this time a circumstance 


of tales you are now engaged in translating. 
A country bookseller asked me to compose 
for him some little work of fiction; I thought 
that I might join the useful to the agreeable, 
subject, if I 


chester, who had just been destroying the ma- 


facutures, on which their bread depended. 
I produced a little story, entitled “The Riot- 
ers,’ and the following year another, on wa- 
ges, called “The Turn Out.’ [ was far from sus- 
pecting, while I wrote them, that wages & ma- 
chinery had anything to do with political econ- 
omy; I not evenknew whether I had ever heard 
of the nameof that science. [t was not till 
some timeafterwards, that reading Mrs.’ Mar- 
cet’s Consersations on Political Economy, °f 
perceived that I had written political economy, 
as M. Jourdain spoke prose, without know- 
ing it. Mrs. Marcet’s excellent work sugges- 
ted tome the idea, that if some principles 
had been successfully laid down in a narrative 
form,all might be se equally well. From 
that moment 1 was continually talking with 
my mother and the brether whom I have men- 


ly excite isinnocent and natural; I have felt{ tioned to you, of the plan which I am at pres- 


ent executing. Nevertheless, had no friend 
im the literary world, which is indispensable 
towards gaining the confidence of the book- 
sellers. No one whocould be of any use to 


that is known of it is that my great grand-|me would pay any attention tomy plan. Really 

{cannot complain much of this; it must I ewan 
have appeared whimsical enough and, all 
things considered, of very doubtful success 
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I am far from regretting this delay, which has | MAJOR JACK DOWNING. Chrysippus, an ancient Greek | pailooepher, 
enabled me to exercise! myself ina different} We have done a little wrong to Major Jack | was remarkable for extreme poverty. ; : -_ 
hinds of compusition i has left me time to| Downing in not mentioning sooner the arriva-' of his orations and writings came to the nz 
acquire some “ana wen ofthe world, a thing |of his book in our city. It is a very neat du- of Polycrates, King of Samos; he was so wel 

: a 











ipti i 26 S ising all his cor- | pleased wit! that he sent him a present 
all r de \odecimno of 260 pages, comprising all his cor- | pleased with ther, } 
so necessary to the truth of descriptions so | PRES, P a in monsy, to the value of about $5000, A 
short time afier, the philosopher presented 
~ ' . . . j . : , . : - ike ; = A , = : 3 ex 
lication of my tales, I was constantly writing om dedicated tlie collection—es of right—to|himself before the King, and delivered the 


varied as mine must be. 
During the three years which preceded the pub- | 


different subjeets; | was, besides, employed in re- | 
viewing works en metaphysics and theelogy, in| 
the Monthly Repository, a periodical, the edi- | 
tor of which, the Rev. W. J. Fax, is after my bre- 
ther James, my steadiest friend, and the best 
guidethat i have ever had in literature and in| 
philosophy. I published besides, in 1830, the 
‘Traditions of Palestine.’ In the course of the 
following year, the Association of Unitarian Dis- | 


senters, te whom | belong, printed threeessays of | 


respondence—that is, seventy letters of racy 
wit and great historical interest. He has| 


General Andrew Jackson, President of the|act sum he had received. ; 
. ‘ ‘ i } ; re 
United States, and introduced an auto-biog- Polycrates what do you mean?” 
The jare so needy that your necessities are prover 

° i . . - X : . . . * - 1, 
letters of his best imitator (at New-York) are | bial, reycet such a present, and that from the 
The publication of this truly or- {hands of a King? Je 
as forming /the philosopher, three deya and nights have 


raphical sketch of thirty four pages. 
appended. 
iginal work should be considered 
an epoch. We subjoin the major’s character- | 
istie preface.— Nat. Gaz. 


Why, man, said 
Do you, thas 


Please your majesty, said 


: ea Re Se 
passedsince | received your money—duriny 
that time [have not enjoyed a moment ofsleep 


> cs i for fox ‘being robbed. Be so gracious, 
mine, which had obtained prizes, awd which were) “Arter [ got my book all done, and had | wn f “who q “se ei pe et Sag 
addressed to the Catholics, the Jews, and the | looked it overevery day as the printer went | therefore, B19 HECCIVE LACK | sOUC ys 


Mahemetans. Meantime! had quite made up' 
my mind to risk the "Sern age of my ‘Illustra-. 


tions of Political Economy.’ The plan had | 


Useful Knowledge, thoughenly two or three oj 
te members had paid any attention to it. No. 
bookseller of any reputation would hear of my | 
work, and wher the recommendation of a litera- | 
ry manlhave mentioned had determined ene to. 
attempt the enterprise, it was becun, a thousand 
voices uniting toannounce that it would not suc- | 
ceed. At the end of one month success was cer: | 
tain. 
I was sure that it would be so; not that I ex- 

agcerated my talents: 1 am as far as ever from | 
thinking that this work has succeeded because | 
it has been written by me; but I think that the 

want of such a work was felt se much by the pub-| 
lic, that it was sure to be canght up with eager- 

ness. This convietion gave me the courage to un- 

dertake it, and its being so well timed is sufficient 
by itself to explainthe great number of copies | 
which have been sold. 


along with it, till | got clear to the last page, 


now. A preface! says 1, what in nature is) 
that? Why says he, it is something to fill up’ 
the two first pages with. 
the two first pages filled up yet? 
we had jest got through the last page; I hope | 
our cake aint all dough sgain. 


last; all we want now is the preface 


b 
up them ere two first pages. 


but this isa pretty curious piece of business,| bones and toe th hs 
I’ve hearn tell) lend animals of prodig'cus siz 

yey pe st Shun 6 Micseione tn thin cal 
that I’reemasons when they build their chim-| tions that the fcllowing is the order 


this duin work backwards. 


prefer the hungerand misery of poverty, to 
it w rit isquiets ¢ iscontents that attend 
so 48 to see it was done right, the printer the disquiets and disconients L 
r hee 
Soci Ti ai Ke to me, and says he, we want a Preface | riches. 
been rejected by the Society for the Diffusion ef “OM? '° ’ , ’ 


| heen ins have been found:—lIst. Sharks 
neys, begin at the top and work down, and | these remains have been found 


2 


Amongthe Organic Remains found in the 


But, says I, aint; Marl Piis of Lusus Benners, Usq., in Craven 
I thought} county, North Carolina, are the following. 


“Several pits have been dug, some of therm 


} i — w the eurface of 

O, it’s alljto the depth of 25 feet below the surface of 
. . re 

right, says he we always print the first pages} the river. 


Inthe course of these excavations 


to fillja great variety ef interesting organic remains 
Well, savs I,|have been found, consisting of sea 


shells, 
the bones of 
Mr. B. men- 


of fishes, and 


a? 9 
ih Wii 


1 


: : 2 } ‘agments of bones ef marine 
that’s got the Anti-Masons so mad about it,) teeth, and the fiagments of bones 


ad . ‘ sane >bay le 
that they are going totear ’em all up, root fishes mingled with se a sh us. 
and branch; but I never knew afore that folks | horns, hoofs, ribs, vertebrm, ec. ¢ 


Ld. ‘Feeth, 
& quadrm- 
cl 


. > i shia ina » hea atid, ne Wi hy 
My intention was at first only to publish twen-|P!ited the firstend of the book last. Bat | pecs that inhabited the In ae me vhs t 
I mntion w ir ou - ; i yd ’ py eee er ese renal : 

ty-four tales: but ac the pate a toes tow-| now, says I, Mr. printer, if I’ve got to make |sea shells of great variety. 4h remains « 


ards which the public mind is partieularly di- | 
rected at present, and as there is the greatest neces- 
sity that the peeple should be enlightened with | 
regard to them, I have resolved to enlarge my 
plan, and to go as far as thirty tales. 


As it has been eroneously suppesed that my 


work was finished befere I began the publication | 1, if that’s all, 


of it, lam elad to have an opportunity of telling 
you, thit I only write each tale in the month before 
it is printed, that] may have the advantage of 
the newest discoveries upen the subject ef which I 
treat. No one but myself sees them before they 
are given to the printer, and no one has ever help- 
ed me in their compilation. My brother the on- 
ly individual whose assistance 1 could accept, 
lives at Liverpool. I ean not, therefore, consult 
him. last autumn I quitted “Norwich for Lon- 
don, where I intend to remain. 


Besides my Tales, which appear monthly, 
have jnst undertaken a little series of four num- 
bers on our system of Poor Laws. which will be 
circulated by the Society for the Diffusion of Use- 
ful Knowledge. The first entitled *The Parish,’ 
came out a fortnight ago; the second wil! be pub- 
lished in the course of the summer. 

There is not at present any portrail of me pub- 
lished, but Finden js engraving one on steel, 
which will, | believe, soun be out. 

I think T have answered all your questions: no- 
thing remains but to assure you of the interest 
with which I shall see your translation. | shall 
be happy to own myself indebted te you, if 
through your means, [can renderto the French 
people the services that my countrymen have al- 
lewed me to render te them. 


I am, Sir, very sincerely, yours, &c. 
Harrier Martineau. 


| tell em something about the book; 


° P e 2+ » f, " “" o epth t iy ! 
this ere preface that you tell about, what|land animals are found at the depth of from 


must I put into itf 


’ 


i’s good for, and the like of that. 


} 


short metre. 


j}made it, | dont believe but what IL should have 
split. 


|might know the good eggs from the rotten 
ones. And about these counterfeits, I sec 
the New York Daily Advertiser says they are 





joomenhaes there or at Philidelpha. 


| printas many letters as they are amind to, if) 


| they will only jest put their own names to 
|’em. But he that will print his letters and 
put my name to ’em, | think would steal a 
sheep. 


book, guess folks will find that out fast 
enough, without my telling them. 

And in the last place, as to what it is good 
how to get offices, thanever they know before 
in all theirlives; and what is the best ou’t, it 
will be pretty likely to get mein to be Pre- 
sident.— MAJOR JACK DOWNING, 


for, it will tell folks more about politics, and | 320 pages is an excullent work, and ia design- 








And in the nextplace, as to what is in the | 


Well, says viganieum of Cuvier,) the hoofs, horns, 
I guess [can work it out in| vertebrie ofa 
In the first place then, 1 made} animal supposed to be the hyena. 
the book because I could’t help it; if L hads:?: | 


} 









gee a ee 
O, says he, you must|20 to 25 feet below the surlace ef the ear 
j how vou | Among them are rec 
come to make it and what’s in it, and what|the teethof the great 


ognized with certainty 


mastodon, (Miastedon 
and 
great elk, and the teeth cf an 
“That 


was certainly a strange world in 
. ° 2 a i , 
whichsuchanimals as these browsed and 


And in the next place, | made it so as! prowlec! and, it might se m scares ly compati- 

to get my letters altogether, out of the way} ble with the co-existence of man in his pase 
. “ - 7} 4 } e how ai 2 oO 

of the rascally counterfeits, so that folks |state, armed only with the bow and the club 


- 


y | soing to printa book of the counterfeit letters | comp nied by a Celestial Atlas, 
All 1) 


have tosay aboutit is, they are welcome to| nor. 





LITERARY AGT'CEs. 

Turn Grocraruy or ITkavrns, ac- 
Harford: 
Boston: Allen and ‘Tlick- 
This is an exceedingly well plannod 
ly well executed work—not 
only suitable for schools, but werthy ofa placa 
in tholibrary ofevery lady and gentiem wn, 
If any one is‘taller than he Bight walk beneath 
the stars’ for him alone‘, is unsuitable, end 


to him we cannot recommend jt-—-‘o al! others 


itmay be recetamended ag imteresting aud 
valuable.— Pearl, 


THE 
I’. J. Huntington. 


and an adinirab 


tf hl , . . 
Phe Yorne Man’s Gi IDF, & volume of 


ed as a cheap manual far Young Men, though 

it is believed to embrace much useful infor 

matian to persons of every description. 
Rochester Gem, 
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POETRY. 


SORG. 
From the Freneh of Beranger. 





“Shepherd! thou sayest our earthly doom 
Obeyssome stars mysterious power.” 
“Yos, my fairchild: but night’s deep gloom 
Veils from our eyes the destined hour,” 
‘Shepherd! thow read’st the stars aright, 
ilast tracked each planets wandering way; 
Say, what betides yon falling light, 
Which shoots, and shoots, and fades away!” 


“My Child, some mortal breathes his last, 

His star sheots downward from its sphere; 
That being’s latest hours we past 

Mid jovial friends and festive cheer: 
All reckless spect his summoned sprite, 

While flushed in enviable sicep he lay” — 
‘See yet anuther fleeting light, 

Which shoots, and shoots, and fades away!” 


“My child, how pure, how bright its beam! 
There sank a maiden good and fair! 

This morn repaid each wishful dream, 
Each constant sigh, each hour of care; 

This morn her brow with flowers was dight, 
She crosa’d her fathers door to-day” — 

‘See! yet another passing light, 
Which shoots, and sheots, and fades away!” 


‘Just then, a high and mighty lord, 
New-born, in gold and purple sleeping, 
His infant breath te beaven restored, 
And left a princely mother weeping: 
Courtier, and slave, and parasite, 
Were gathering rouud their future prey’’— 
‘See yet another meteor light, 
Which shoots, and shoots, and fades away *’ 


“My child, how comet-like it gleamed! 
A reyabfavorite’s star was there, 
Whodaughed our woes to seorn, and deemed 

*T was pride to mock a realm’s despair: 
Even now his flatterers hide from sight 

“The portraits of their god ofclay”— 
“See! yetanother wandering light, 

Which shoots, and shoots, and fades away!” 


“My child, the blessings of the poor 

Winged heavenward yonder fleeting soul; 
Distress but gleams from other's stere, 

From him she reap’d a plenteeus dole: 
From far and near, this very night, 

‘Towards his door the houseless stray" — 
“See! yet another falling light, 

Which shoots, and shoots, and fades away: 


“Thatstar centrolled a monarch’s fate! 
Go! welcome, son, thy lowly dwelling; 
And envy not the stars of state 
In lustre orinsize excelling: 
For didst theu shine all coldly bright 
In useless grandeur, men would say, 
Tix buta passing meteor light, : 
Which shoots, and shoots, and fades away!” 





THE YOUNG POET. 
BY OT'VAY CURRY. 


No titled birth had he to boast, 

Son of the desert, fortune’s child; 
Yet not by frowning fortune cross*d— 
The muses on his cradle smiled. Mermody. 


The tone of his wikt harp oft beguiled 

The sorrow that dimm’d his eye, 

And tbe Sestas that breathed in his song was 
mil 

As the breath of the morning sky: 

The call efambition, whose magic fills 

The vista of life with its thousand ills, 

Though it spoke to his heart of proud career, 

Never woke one kindred emotion there. 


wear, 

In the dreaming of childhood known, 

All dimmed by the dark gilded shades of care, 
Went fading when youth come on: 

Yet the pure warm sunshine of feeling threw 
its hallo upen bim, when life was new! 

And, fairer than Eden’s first morning bloom, 
Illumined his pathway through vears of gloom. 


He has gone from the cold world’s sympathy, 

To tke geurdon of life above, 

In the strange, bright regions of peesy, 

And beaty, and light, and love: 

Through the depths efthat many-spengled 
way 

Where the children of fancy are want te stray 

To the blissful home of the deathless nine, 

Where the stars of genius forever shine. 





WINTER. 


Old Time has laid his mantle by, 
His summer suit of gaudy green, 
With all itsrich embroidery, 

Of sunlight poured on rustic scenes. 


No beast, or bird, in earth orsky, 
Whose voice doth now with gladness thrill ; 
Since Time has laid his mantle by, 

That gaily clad each groveand hill,— 
His summer suit of gaudy green, 
With all its rich embroider y. 


River and fountain, breok and rill, 
Through leafless groves ofsober grey, 
O’er frozen reck, and icy hill, 

Now hold their solitary way ; 

And e’en the winds in sadness sigh, 
Since Time has laid his mantle by, 
His summer suit of living green, 
With all its rich embroidery. 


The birds have ceased their notes of love, 
And winged to sunnier climes their way; 
There is no music in the greve, 

No warmth nor beauty in the day. 
All nature droops, all pleasure die. 
Since Time has laid his mantle by, 
His suromer svit of living green, 
With all its rich embroidery. 








PROSPECTUS 
Of the Second Volume of the Literary Cab- 
inet, to be enlarged, improved, and 
published weekly, with 
the title of 


THE WESTERN GEM, 
And Cabinet of Literature, Science, and News. 


The publisher of the Literary Cabinet propo- 
sesto commence the Second Velume with new 
and impertant improvements. Encouraged by 
the general manifestation among his friends, ofa 
willingness to snpporta WEEKLY JOURNAL, ofa 
Literary and Scientific character, he has resely- 
el tocommenee the publication weekly, on or 
about the First of January, 1834. The charac- 
ter of the paper will undergo a considerable im- 
provement; it being the intention of the editor 
to furnish a greater prepertion of matter of a solid 
and instructive kind, to the exclusion of that 
which islight and unimstructive. Jt isthe deter- 
mination of the editor to spare no pains to ren- 
der his paper a “Gem” werthy of admission inte 
every family circle, and one, te the pages of which 
every member ofa family may apply fer instruc- 
ien or entertainment. The following will be 
the order and character of its varieus depart- 
ments, 


MISCELLANBOUS DEPARTMENT.—Un- 
icdthis head will be included all the selected ar- 
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department. 


The bright spell of beauty that light hearts) t!iles from fereign or American journals, which 


wll not class more properly under the Scientific 
They will consist of Tales, Sketch- 
es, Essays, Poetry, Biography, History, &c. As 


| the editor will have excess to some of the best lit- 


erary magazimes and journals inthe ceuntry, he 
| cop idently expects to be able te make this de- 
, partment as interesting as that ofany other west- 
ern periodical. 


ORIGINAL DEPARTMENT.—This depart. 
ment of the paper will be made unusually interest - 
ing. In addition te the eccasional centributions 
ei writers in different parts of our country, the 
editor has had the premise of assistance from 
Gro. W. Tuomson, & C.C. Carnotr, Esqrs 
both of whom are favorably known as writers in 
the various departments of Literature,—and alse 
from seme others, whose names he is not permitted 
to make public. 


RDITORIAL DEPARTMENT.—Sectional 
politics and religious controversy will be strict] 
avoided. Butin every thing else the editer shall 
give his pena free range;—on all occasions en 
deavering to maintain that candid course so ne- 
cessary to the success of a journal, and without 
which none can be respectable. This depart- 
ment, however, will be principally devated to sub- 
Jects connected with the literature of our country 
—particularly that portion of it usually denom- 
inated Tue West. 


DEPARTMENT OF NEWS.—In this place 
wil) be given a synopsis of the latest news, both 
foreign and domestic. As the limits of the paper 
will net permit of extended and minute details ef 
passing events, only a condensed summary of that 
which shall appear most interesting to the gencral 
reader, and that which relates to subjects of Liter- 
ature, Science, and Philanthrephy, will be given. 
For the purpose of putting as much news as pessi- 
ble in asmall compass, the matter for this depart- 
mencement will be principally re-written. 


SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT.—It is intend- 
ed to reduce this department of the paper ta come 
fixed plan, instead of following the eommon meth- 
od of an indiscriminate selection, as heretofere. 
Cuts will occasionally be given, for the purpose 
of illustrating the more difficult branches of sci- 
ence ; this will be ~ new and important additional 
feature, whieh will add to its interest and useful- 
ness, and considerably increase the expenses of 
the publication. 


TERMS. 


Tar Western Gem, ond Cabinet of Litera- 
ture, Seience, and News, will be published weekly 
on a Royal sheet, of fine quality, and good type, 
in Quarte form, making a yearly volume of 416 
large pages, (about three times the matter con- 
tained inthe present volume,) and furnished at 
the end of the year witha Title page and Index. 
Price of snbscription, Two Dollars a year, in ad- 
vance—or Two Dollars and Fifty cents when pay- 
ment is not made in six months from the com- 
ment of the volume. 


0 Local agents will be allowed twelve and 
a half per cent, on all monies collected, beside a 
copy of the work. It is expected that personsae- 
cepting agencies wil] make exertions to obtain 
subscriptions, upon these liberal terms. Any 
persen who procures three subscribers, and makes 
payment in advance, shall receive a bound copy 
of volume first. 


Letters and communications must be post paid 
to insure attention—addressed to 
THOMAS GREGG, 
St. Clairsville Ohio, 
ee 
THE LITERARY CABINET 
And Western Olive Branch, is pubiished 
Semi-Monthly, at One Dollar per annum. 
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